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AMERICANISMS.* 


‘ Words are the people's ; yet chere is a choice 


made on 


lisms in 


The observations we have 
English Provincia 
various numbers of 
} ] Se ose } 5 t union as uted 
already shewn, that many of our repute 


he extant 


the Museum will have 


Americanisms are common in the Pro- 
vinces of England. Had Mr. Pickering, 
indeed, been better acquainted with those 
dialects he would not have admitted into 
his diffusive vocabulary words 
which find a place there. 
of real Americanisms is small: by which 
we mean the number of old words used 
in a new sense; and of new words of 
indigenous origin. ‘Those which were 
formerly common in Great Britain and 
are to be met with in the best writers, 
which are, in other words, good English, 
although antient, we would not designate 
by the term ; for, if fashion induces the peo- 
ple of Great Britain to neglect them, we 
have the right to oppose the fashion and 
to retain them. They are English 
words. 

The population of our country is of a 
motley character. In some parts mi- 
gration has been constantly going on, in 
others but littke change has occurred. 
The language of the former we should 
expect to be modified by admixture : the 
latter should preserve, pretty nearly, its 
pristine character. 

The settlers have been English, Irish, 


many 
The number 


(* From Museum p. 366.) 
40 


| Scotch, French, German, Dutch &c. 
land wherever the emigrants from any 
one of these nations have prevailed to a 
ereat extent, some of the character im- 
pressed by the prevalent population is 
perceptible. Sut the English settlers 
themselves have not all been of the same 
description : 


some have proceeded from 
London and the neighbourhood : others 
from the west of England and others 
again from the North : accordingly we 
find Cockneyisms, west and north of 
Englandisms in abundance. Many 
words and expressions, again, are unques- 
tionably of native origin. Some of these 
are allowable ; others ought to be re- 
jected. Those which have been em- 
ployed to expressa state of things not 
previously existing, which have arisen 
from the peculiarities of the govnrnment 


or people, belong to the former class; 
those, which have occurred wantonly 
and unnecessarily, belong to the latter. 

In referring to the words of Ameri- 
can growth: under which we have in- 
cluded old words with a new significa- 
tion and new words, we shall adopt the 
order of Mr. Pickering: omitting, how- 
| ever, those words which he has needless- 
| ly canvassed as being incontestibly En- 
glish, except when a passing remark may 
be necessary : and adding others, some 
of*them doubtless local, which have es- 
caped him. We regret, in some respects, 
that we are compelled to undertake this 
enumeration, without having the Hercu- 
lean production of Mr. Noah Webster 
before us, although from what we have 
seen of it, we should, probably, have been 
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compelle xd to ame large ly from him, 
especially in the Ety mological depart- 
ment. 

The words, not in Pickering, are dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk. 


To admire—‘to like much, to be 
very fond of’—TIn this sense the word is 
often used in England: as “I admire it 
much”; but it is not 
New Englandj—in the sentence 
should admire to go to Boston.” 

To advocate. “to support.” This 
word, by critics, who were themselves 
unacquainted with their own language, 
has been declared an Americanism. It 
is no such thing. Milton used it in the 
same sense. Yet the 
Americana seems desirous to claim it, 
and remarks, that it is doubtful, whether 
Milton so used The author of the 
article on Americanisms, in that work, 
cannot have referred to the passage in 
Milton, or he would have entertained no 
doubt of the matter :— 

“Whether this reflect not with a con- 
tumely upon the parliament itself, which 


“| 


Ency clopedia 


thought this petition worthy not only of 


receiving, but of voting to a commitinent 
after it had been advocated and moved 
for by some honorable and learned gen- 
tlemen &c” :—Animadversions § 1. 

Burke also employed it: not at first 
hand. It came ready made and sanc- 
tioned to him. 

In Scotland it has a restricted mean- 
ing, as in the following sentence. 

* For men seldom advocate against 
Satan’s works.”—Ruth. Letters. Here 
it signifies, “to plead :’—although the 
Scotch use it in the sense, “ to support” 
—likewise. 

* Ambition. “ spite.” a Virginianism. 
* He brought the action against me, for 
ambition.” 

Applicant—* a diligent student”—not 
uncommon. 

Appreciate, “ to rise in value.” 

Association —*‘ a convention of cler- 
gymen” —New England. 

From this word comes the adjective 
associational. 

The tendency to form adjectives from 
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| post; and hence ‘to post a letter” 





employed as in | 


i 





AND 


siialialiiie wal verbs esis ‘hte 
is universal. 

Letters, in England, are sent by the 
has 
or, as we say, by like 
derivation, “to mail it.” To turnpike a 
road is now very common. Originally 
when tolls were taken, a turnpike was 
placed upon the footpath ; the road subse- 
quently | 


been introduced 3 


became designated a turnpike 
and afterwards the word was made into 
averb. <A short time ago, we saw a 
tavern, recommended in a printed hand- 
bill as the most accommodational on the 
road 3 and in Virginia, we hear of a man 
intending to * bacon his pork.” 
A new term arising 
out of the circumstances of the country. 
Balance. “The remainder of any 
thing’—common over the country. 
“ Won’t you spend the balance of the 
with 
shank is quaintly used with the same sig- 
nification. 
*Belting in Virginia—the 
girdling. See “'To girdle.” 
Belittle. Not an Americanism, but 
an individualism. 
Bestowment. 
ring” —a 5 
* Blizzard. A violent blow—” per- 
haps from Blitz, [ Germ. ]} lighting. Ken- 
tucky. 
, * Block. 
“ He 


Common. 


Backwoodsman. 


evening me?” In some places, 


same as 


‘The act of confer- 


buildings.” 
me.” 


row of 
lock with 


iT; A 

lives in the same 
Boatable. ‘ Navigable with boats.’ 

—a useful word. 
Boating. 

not in use in England, 

word as carting or ploughing—we hear 


“ Conveying by boats.”— 
but as good 
also of wag ‘Oning. 

‘“ Brittle.” In this sense the 
word is American. But it is not diffi- 
cult to see how it originated. Brash, in 
the North of England, signifies ** Twigs 
or Brush”—slender, ‘fragile branches ; 
and hence it has been used adjectively 
in the sense of brittle. 


Brash. 


New England. 
Bread stuff.“ Bread—corn, meal, 
bread.” 


To bridge. “'To make a bridge” —an 
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instance of the change alluded to, under | American and technical—* one who has 
publicly declared his assent to the creed 


Association. North. 

Brief. 1s a North of Englandism— 
as “the wind is brief’—that is, is pre- 
valentorstrong. A traveller, hearing the 
above expression in Virginia, inquired of 
the driver what the word meant. It 
meant he replied, ‘‘ that the wind was a 
sort a peart.” 

*Bug. This, in England, is used 
merely for the bed-bug ; except in one 
or two cases where it has a destinctive 
epithet—as may -bug, lady-bug &c. In 
this country it Is applied to almost every 
insect that flies, but by others is re- 
stricted to the Coleoptera. 

* Case. Tobaccois said * to be in case” 
when soft and plant; or in condition to 
be packed away in casks without loss. 
Southern States. 

*To catch up. 
tucky. 

*Cache. A term used in the western 
country, for a hole dug inthe ground for 


ry. 1 17 
* To overtake—Ken- 


the purpose of preserving and concealing 
such provisions and commodities, as it 
may be inconvenient for the travellers to 
carry with them. This is from the 
French, cacher, to conceal. 

To caleulate—*to expect’—as “1 
calculate to leave town tomorrow.” In 
Virginia—lf reckon is used in this sense. 
“ A political, preparatory 
meeting”—derivation not known.  Pick- 
ering thinks it is from Caulker; these 
meetings having been first held in a part of 
Boston, where all the ship-business was 
carried on. 

* Cavault or Cavort. 
flyi ¢.— West. 
*Chance. A supply, a quantity— 
“he lost a right smart chance of blood” 
—vulgarism of the Southern States. 

Cent. The coin—the hundredth part 
of a dollar. 

Centrality. 


central.” 


Caucus. 


Ranting, high- 








“The quality of being 
Fy. a good word. 

Checkers or chequers. 
The game. A term taken 
chequered state of the board. 
gland. 

Church, member of the. “ A professor 
of religion”—both of these phrases are 

VOL, I. 40% 


from the 


New En- 


“ Draughts.” | 





Universal. 
“ Good disposition.” 


of any church.” 

Clever. “He 
is a clever fellow but of a we¢gk under- 
standing.” The English*clever is never 
applied except to qualities of the head. 
New England. 

Clothier. “A fuller or 
New England. In 


walker.” 
England it is a 


* seller of cloth.” 
*l'o cohogle. “'Tc bamboozle.” Ken- 
tucky. 


*Cob. “The spike of an ear ot 


corn’—a * corn cob”—from German 


Kopf—head, and A. Saxon, cop. Uni- 
ve rsal. 
To concur. ‘To assentto.” ‘The 


bill will not be coneurred by the senate.” 
Northern States. 

Used in New England 
“He conducts 
Instead of * he conducts himself 


To conduct. 
without the 
well.” 
well. 


pronoun. 


Congress. Is used by us without the 
article. English writers generally say 
“the Congress” although they use Par- 
liament without the article. — Congres- 
sional naturally proceeds from the other ; 
and both, arising from the new state of 
the country, are proper. 

* Congregational, Congregationalism 
§-c. are technical, and relate to a church 
government by consent and election.— 
Pickering. 

Considerable. 
of a physician.” 

* Connections. 


As * he is considerable 
New England. 

“ Relations by marri- 
age,” in contradistinetion to those by 
bleod. As ‘** he is a connection of mine.” 
Relations, in England, includes all. 

Consociation and consociational are 
technical—and relate to ‘a convention 
of pastors and messengers of churches. 
Webster. 

To Convene. ‘To be fit for, or con- 
venient” —as “this road will convene the 
public, or be convenient for the public.” 
New England. 

To cork. “To shoe a horse with 
points—or with frost nails.” Perhaps 
from this word, which is old English, 
comes the cuwker, quasi corker, placed 
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under the wooden shoes of the Cumbri- 
ans. (See Dialects of Cumberland, in 
Museum p- 258.) 

Corn. ‘Indian corn.” In England 
it comprises all the Cerealia, used for 
bread ; hence, “ corn laws”—corn mar- 
ket.” When applied to the food of the 
horse in England it means oats singly. 
Corn blades—the leaves of Indian corn. 
Southern States. 

* Coudeript. 
tucky. 

County. Mr. Pickering states that 
this word is sometimes used along with 
shire; as the Hampshire. 
County and shire mean the same thing. 
The Pleonasm should be avoided. 

Creature. Much employed in New- 
England for horses, oxen &c.; this ex- 
tensive signification is probably obtained 
In Virginia, the word is 
“ve got 


Thrown into fits. Ken- 


county of 


from Ireland. 
often restricted to the horse. 
no creature to ride.” 

Creek. ‘ A small river.” 
and middle states. 

In New England it has the correct 
English signification; a part of a sea, 
Jake or river running intothe land. Mr. 
Pickering erroneously limits it to the sea. 

* Dedodgement. “ Exiv”—Kentucky. 

To depreciate. ‘'To fall in value ;” 
never used 


Southern 


as * corn depreciates fast 3” 
as a neuter verb in England. 
To derange. “'Todisarrange.” We 
notice this, only to exhibit the absurdity 
of Pseudo critics. The British Critic ob- 
jected to this word in MWashington’s offi- 
cial letters, after it had actually been 
used in a previous volume of the very 
same review. Almost every remark on 
Americanisms, in that presuming publica- 
tion, exhibits, that the reviewer was 
grossly ignorant of his own tongue. 
Desk. Sometimes used in New En- 
gland for the pulpit. In England, there 
are, in the Episcopalian churches, a read- 
ing desk and a pulpit. This may have 
given rise to the use of the word here. 
Dime. From French, Dime, the tenth 
part—a silver coin the value of ten cents. 
Disremember. A totally unnecessary 
word, used in the Southern states for “ to 
forget; not remember.” | 
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*To district. 'To lay off into districts 

To Doom. “'To tax at discretion.” 
New England. 

Doomage. 
alty. 

*Done. A prevalent vulgarism in the 
Southern states; as “done 
“what have you done do?” Only heard 
probably ob- 


Is, hence, a fine or pen- 


° ’ 
gone,” 


amongst the lowest classes 5 
tained from Ireland. 
Dutiable. Subject to duties ; a very 
inte lligible compound. i 
Eagle. A gold coin, value ten dol- 
Jars. 
Educational. ‘ Pertaining to educa- 
tion’—like aecommodational &c. 
*Elegant. This word, like handsome, 
is employed hyperbolically in the south. 
We hear of “ an elegant beef &c.” 
Equally as. For equally” —a pleo- 
nasm as “ equally as well.” 
*Evpect. “ Apprehend”—as “ J 
expect you left Richmond yesterday.” 
* Expose. For“ exposé”—an_ expo- 
sition. ‘This is very common 3 and_ has 
arisen from the adoption of the word 
from the French, without accentine the 
(See Museum p. 12.) Wy. 


(To be continued.) 


final e. 








RIDING THE STANG. 

Riding the Stang is a punishment— 
amongst the vulgar in many parts of En- 
eland and Scotland—inflicted upon forni- 
cators, adulterers, rigid husbands and 
such persons as follow their occupations 
during particular festivals or holidays, or 
at prohibited times, when there is a stand 
or combination amongst workmen, techni- 
cally termed a strike. Offenders of this 
description are mounted astride on a long 
pole or stang, borne on the shoulders of 
their companions. On this painful seat 
they are carried about the neighbourhood, 
attended by a crowd of children, huzzaing 
and throwing all kinds of filth. When the 
culprit, himself, cannot be laid hold of, a 
boy mounts the stang; but he is un- 
molested, though attended with the same 
tumultuous cries. The boy proclaims, 
that it is not on his own account, that he 
is thus treated, but that he is the repre- 
sentative of another whose offence he 
names. School boys are stanged by the 
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other scholars for breaking, what they call, | when, at last, we turn to depart, it seems 


the rules or orders of the schoc]. The 
ceremony is also resorted to, when a wo- 
man has gained an improper ascendancy 
over her husband, so as to make him bear 
every species of indignity. In this case, it 
is called, “riding the stang for a neigh- 
bour’s wife”? A man is placed in the 
same uneasy situation as before described, 
so that he may be supposed to represent, 
or to sympathize with, his hen pecked 
friend, whose misery he sometimes la- 
ments in doggrel rhyme, applicable to the 


occasion. 


He is carried through the whole neigh- | 


bourhood, with a view of exposing or 
shaming the lady and thus preventing far- 
ther outrages on the person of her sutfer- 
ing spouse. 

This mark of disgrace would appear to 
be of antient origin. The Goths were wont 
to erect, what they called the nidsteng or 
poleef infamy, with the most dire impre- 
cations against the person, who was thought 
to have deserved the punishment. He, who 
was subjected to this dishonor, was called 
niding, or the infamous, and was disquali- 
fied from ever giving evidence in any juri- 
\ 


dical matter 





LUCY ALLYNNE. 
A tale—in three chapters—Ciarrer I. 


gods, 


We, Hermia, like two artificial o 
Have 
Both 
Both warbling of 


As if our 


Had been ine rporate 


with our neelds created both one flower, 


nor uspler, sitting on one cushion, 
one song, both in one key 
and I 


grew toget! 


our sides, 


voices, 


So we 


hands, 
cherry, seeming parted ; 
1 partition, 
ely berries inoulded on one 
: Mid-Nighis 
2 Serrt, Nay I knew by his tace 
was something in him: he had, 
wethought,—I cannot tell how to terin it 
lL. Serv. He looking, as , 
Would I were hanged, I thought there w 
more in him than § eould think 
2. Serv. So did I, I'll be sworn: he ts simply 


the rarest man i’ the world. 


ike to a double 
a union 
stem: 
Dream. 
that there 
Sir, 


lace, 


it were 


had so; 


but 


Coriolanus. 


Among the occurrences of life which 
suggest to us emotions of melancholy, there 
are few more lively in this respect than the 
gradual withdrawing of a carriage that 
conveys from us a valued friend. There 
is something inexpressibly affecting in the 
first transition from bustle to solitude; our 
feelings increase with the separation, and 


a kind of 


as if nature had altered its aspect, and that 
no other being in the world could supply 
the loss of that which had faded, as it were, 
from our sight. 

Lucy experienced this feeling the more 
intensely that it was new to her. Whilst 
a glimpse of the stage could be seen, she 
stood with the tears slowly gathering in her 
eyes, gazing on the one object that absorb- 
ed her thoughts. And when she gave way 
to affliction, in solitude, the hopes of the 
preceding day seemed to mock her feel- 
ings. 

The morning was raw, and damp, and 
before she had been summoned from her 
retreat by Mrs. Mostyn, our heroine had 
already exposed herself to a severe cold. 
During all that day, affairs wore a very 
different aspect from what they had exhib- 
ited on the preceding. The reserved and 
haughty manners of Mrs. Mostyn, the rude- 
ness and folly of many of the younger 
girls, and the levity of some among the el- 
» unpleasant to Lucy. Even tri- 
had power to give her pain. 


der, wer 
fling things 
It seemed as if she had been suddenly en- 
dowed with a nicer perception of the 
coarse and unsightly, and wondered that 
every thing at home, even to the articles 
of domestic use, should possess so much 
symm try. 

\s her cold increased, and brought with 
it the lowness and stupor attendant upon 
fever, matters crew Mrs Mostyn 
was kind, but it was a formal: kindness, 
scrupulously dealt to all like, and meas- 
ured to the oceasion with the accuracy of 

This very 
had been accus- 


worse. 


a medical prescription. was 
different to what Lucy 
tomed. What was worse, she had no exs 
perience to tell her that the mind would 
quickly adapt itself to its situation, and 
hide all that was unsightly under its own 
flowers. This want of expericnce in the 
young, united to their more acute sen- 
sibility, and ready imagination, makes the 


| first parting from home a very serious evil; 


| many a new-breeched-exile feels as deeply 


on this first expatriation, as he would, in 
after life, if banished to Siberia. 

The next day Alice Mostyn returned 
from a visit. She appeared to feel the 
deepest anxiety for Lucy; sat by her bed 
side, and told her a thousand amusing an- 
neighbours. 


abated the colouring of 


ecdotes of their 
As the fever 
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things began to improve. Lucy’s spirits 
returned; and her mind, urged by the ru- 
ling wish to relieve her mother, whom, 
since their separation, she loved more ten- 
derly than ever, saw affairs in a different 
light. She had got a motive for exertion, 
and exertion, she soon found, was another 
name for happiness. 

One day, after Alice had been amusing 
Lucy with some ridiculous caricature, she 
felt her spirits more than usually buoyant. 
«“ Well! I have got a friend now, and with 
a friend I could endure any evil. The 
world from all I have seen of it, is well 
enough to those who are young;” Lucy 
hesitated, and added, laughing, “ except 
when our friends leave us, or when we 
have a fever. What a delightful thing is 
friendship! there is certainly something in 
the eye; and an expression in the voice 
that enables us to read the heart. I have 
known Alice buta day, and I already love 
her as asister. Mammatold me to be very 
cautious in my friendships, and so [intend 
to be, but we cannot help loving those we 
know to be good.” And, as Lucy said 
this she thought of the faces which looked 
at her in her dream, and of the music that 
floated upon the air, and she heaved a 
scarcely audible sigh, and began humming, 
unconsciously, to herself. 

“To catch the rapture of thy tongue 
The music of thy speaking.’ 
when the voice of Alice was heard over 
her shoulder. 

« Upon my word Lucy I did not know you 
had such deep cause for sorrow; I really 
thought it was only your mother leav- 
ing us that had thrown you into a fever. 
“ The music of thy speaking,.”’ very pretty 
indeed, and well adapted to the rest of the 
words, | found them the other day in pen- 
cil in your bed room, did he write them ?” 

Lucy blushed deeply, but she was a 
candid girl, and having little to betray, told 
Alice all that had passed regarding Lieu- 
tenant Murray and the serenade. Her 
friend recognized the person spoken of, and 
told some anecdotes respecting Lieutenant 
Murray that shocked Lucy, and made her 
doubt whether poodle heads, and sweet 
voices were such sure indications of be- 
longing to that great class of mankind, (so 
Lucy thought it,) the good, as she had be- 
fore been inclined to imagine. 

Lucy was well enough in a few days to 
take an afternoon walk with the girls. As 








they passed through the town, Alice point- 
ed out Lientenant Murray; who, with a 
party of young officers, was talking to three 
elegantly dressed ladies. The dashing 
appearance of the latter, excited a feeling 
approaching to envy, perhaps to jealousy, 
in Lucy’s bosom. She did not think them 
very handsome, but she feared that her 
timid and retiring nature could never attain 
the elegant ease and self-possession of 
these ladies. At this moment Alice whis- 
pered something in her ear which made her 
tremble ; and when she looked again at 
the fashionable party, it was with feelings 
of disgust and horror. ‘ 

“ Well Lucy,” said Alice, as they retir- 
ed that evening to their chamber, “ does 
your heart still beat for Lieutenant Mur- 
ray °” 

“ It never did beat for him Alice ?’ re- 
plied Lucy, laughing and blushing. 

“ No, I dare say not ! and you never rose 
from your warm bed as a second Juliet !— 
she was just fourteen you know Lucy !” 

“But I shall be sixteen next January !” 
(it was then May.’’) . 

“ Don’t you wish it was night Lucy ? He 
will certainly sing to night, 


** Gallop apace, you fiery footed steeds, 





And bring in cloudy night immediately. 
Spread thy close curtain, love performing night, 
That run-away’s eyes may wink; and Romeo 
Sing to his love, untalked of and unseen.” 

“ {don’t think it was he who sang Alice, 
the sentiment was too delicate.” 

“ Oh certainly not! so sensual a manas 
Lieutenant Murray could never reach such 
truth and nature, 

Its own enchanted woods among 
The nightingale is seeking 
To catch the magic of thy tongue 
The music of thy speaking ! 
Come! come! own Lucy that you love 
the dear poodle.” 

« How strangely you talk Alice! Jam just 
beginning school, and is it not out of all 
question that I should think of love yet? 
Indeed ! indeed! I have told you the truth 
of Lieutenant Murray; I never thought 
more of him than as a pleasant man; but 
love you know Alice is”—here Lucy 
stammered a little, and, not having a better 
excuse for silence, threw back her well 
turned neck, and grasping, with one hand, 
her flowing hair, that almost reached to 
the floor, began with the other, to comb 
the locks tell they shone like the sleek ra- 
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ven’s wing. But her tormeptor had rea- 
sons for not letting her escape this way, so 
throwing herself into an easy chair in a 
state of negligent deshabelle, that showed 
a white bosom to much advantage, Alice 
continued her interrogatories. 

« Well! and what is love like 7” 

“Oh quite another thing! Though I am 
sure I never felt it for any one—but—” 

« But who: 

“« Mamma and Alice; 
know is not love at all, but affection. 

«And you really, then, never felt love 
that was love ?” 

« Never! | assure you,” 
the comb out of her hair, to make the as- 
“ J never was in 


%) 


which you 


” 


you 


and she took 
at 
sevetation more striking. 
love with any one, and I never could be 
with a man who 


thing '—how shockin 


Oo 


unbles—who——poor 
g !—did you say her 
name was Ellen ? 
“ Nonsense child”? replied Alice, who, 
quite satisfied upon one point, began to 
feel a little sore upon another, “ you know 


nothing of the world, those men always | 
have the best hearts who are just a very lit- 


tle wicked.” 

Lucy had too much good sense to agree 
to this doctrine. “A very little wicked 
Alice?’ would you call a man more hand- 
some for being a very little ugly? And is 
it, indeed! so little to entice people into 
amusements that you may rob them? Or, 
—oh dreadful! No never! never! I might 
forgive a man who injured another in busi- 
ness, but what must they be whose pleas- 
ures are wrung from the agony of their 
fellow creatures, of their best friend, the 
poor trusting, loving. “Oh my God!” (it 
was the only time, but one she ever made 
such an appeal ;) “ how I detest a gambler 
or 

“What Lucy ?” 

ia ] libertine ide 

“You are very free! Lucy, with these 
names, for one so young” said Alice, and 
went to bed in a less jovous humour than 
she had commenced the conversation. 

Months rolled away, and every day Lucy 
became more happy : constantly employed, 
she had no time but for happiness, which 
is the natural state of human existence 
when occupation directs our desires, and 
confines our busy thoughts within their 
proper channels. Still enthusiastic in the 
cherished scheme of supporting her mother, 
Lucy found nothing repugnant in labours 


| one; she felt 








which could be instruments of her success, 
As itis the want of a suflicient motive which 
renders labour irksome; so its presence 
can supply almost supernatural powers. It 
is this which made the artists of ancient 
Greece, and of Italy in the middle ages, 
surpass what men have since been able to 
effect. They had motives which exist ina 
less degree now. ‘Their works were to be 
adored ; they were types of divinity, capa- 
ble of impressing with awe even those by 
whose hands they were fashioned 

Something of this kind entered into the 
feelings of Lucy. [er purpose was a holy 
how much she could love 
another who had acted thus, and her bo- 
som swelled at the thought of making that 
imaginary other her future self. 

When the labours of the day were done, 
custom of the school, for the 
girls to take an evening walk. They com- 
monly close those delicious lanes, or ra- 


it was the 


j ther paths, with close green hedges, and 
| white gates, that are to be found in the 


neighbourhood of Newport, and which 
lead to meadows upon whose vivid green 
the eye delights to repose. : 

Here the younger girls amused them- 
selves with games, whilst the elder strolled 
arm in arm along the velvet turf, and gath- 
ered wild flowers, or spoke of their mutual 
affections, or of their own homes and 
friends. Lucy delighted to hear others talk 
of these things, but home was an unpleas- 
ant theme to her who had no home, be- 
yond the school, or the bank where she was 
sitting. Whilst her devotion to Alice was 
exhibted in little attentions and unexpected 
kindnesses, rather than made a matter of 
explanation and analysis. 

There was a nook shaded by tall silver 
birch trees that stood at one corner of her 
favorite meadow, where a shallow stream 
ran murmuring to the Medina. 

The “quaint, old, cruel coxcomb,” as 
Byron has somewhat harshly termed that 
old Fisher whose genius has thrown more 
poetry over the description of the Cheven, 
Chavender, or Chub;—albeit the French es- 
teem the fish so mean as to call him un vil- 
lain, than most modern poems contain ; 
would have been delighted with the spot. 
It might have been a companion to that 
meadow which he has so sweetly describ- 
ed: “turn out of the way a little toward 
yonder high honey-suckle hedge; there we 
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will sit and sing, whilst this shower falls 
so gently upon the teeming earth and gives 
yet a sweeter smell to the lovely flowers 
that adorn these verdant meadows. 

“ Look under that broad beech tree, T sat 
down when I was last this way a fishing. 


And the birds in the adjoining grove seem- 


ed to have a friendly contention with an 
echo, whose dead voice seemed to live in 
a hollow tree near to the brow of that 
primrose hill. 
ver streams glide silently towards their 
centre the tempestuous sea; yet some- 
times opposed by rugged roots and pebble 


stones, which broke their waves and turn- | 


ed them into foam.” 


In this spot it was the favorite amuse- | 


ment of Lucy to retire with her companion 
Alice, and sit upon the grass, embroidering 
for her mother, a cap, a veil, or some deli- 
cate piece of female apparel, whilst they 
read by turns a tale of female excellence. 
Of these her favorite (whose favorite is it 
not?) was Elizabeth. There was some- 
thing in the character of 
nial to her own. Lucy’s predominant 
traits were attachment and eratitude, and 
Elizabeth, in whom these quatitic 
happily pourtrayed, appeared to her as a 


: 
the exile conge- 


Ss are so 


sister, : she wept as for a familiar acquain- | 


tance ; and though, despairing ever to at- 
tai tnhe self devotion and energy of her 
model, delighted in fancying her own 
situation a kind of moral Siberia. In 
reading this book she often dwelt with 
pleasure upon the kindness and manly 
virtues of Smoloff, and whether in running 
a parallel between her own situation, and 
that of Elizabeth she perceived Smololf 
that the sentiment of 


was wanting, or 


love in the hearts of girls, comes, as the | 


flowers and. leaves, 


son; it is certain that Lucy sometimes 
mused the faces manners of 


upon and 


the beaux .and speculated about the hearts | 
| blind speculators in the great game of 
| fate, and know not which 


they might possess. Not that she ogled 
the youths on tiptoes from behind walls 
or windows, or wrete love verses on the 
gardener, or protested that the last young 
man she had seen with a girlish face, 
and arched eyebrows, the hand- 
somest man that ever or wondered 
why no body fell in love with her; on the 


vas 


Was ; 


contrary her speculations generally termin- 
ated in wondering whether she should ev- 
er fall in love herself. 

Along with the simplicity which amiable 
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| moment requires, 
| never positive, a lovely, laughing imagin- 
There } sat viewing the sil- | 


} corners, or 


at its appointed sea- | 


| said that a 


| few 


minds are most apt to acquire in solitude, 
and the prevailing enthusiasm of her cha- 


| racter, she had a large proportion of good 


sense. There was the raw material for 


that most lovely of beings, which it is 


| scarcely a blunder to call a feminine wo- 


man, a gentle, retiring, sensible, confiding, 
delicate creature, lively or sedate as the 
earnest in manner, yet 


ative being, with the heart of a mouse, that 
would shrink at a fly were it larger than 
usual; and shudder to hear, even. a tale of 


| distress, which has yet been known under 


the incitement of affection, to smile at the 
most appalling of terrors, even to the stake 
and the axe. 

We have said that Lucy was a pretty 
girl, and as military towns are not the 
places where beauty is hidden, it rare ly 


happened that she walked abroad without 
| receiving some testimony to the interest 


which her face inspired. The young men 


} would turn through bye streets to come 


again in front, eyes were peeping round 
under the brims of hats, and, 


once, the grave city authorities were known 


to wheel in a body, on the Town Hall 


steps “to have a look full smack” (as Lis- 
ton expresses it) in her pretty face. 
In short Lucy pever went through the 


9 


i town of Newport, but her face was kept in 
}a perpetual blush, and the girls, as their 


brothers ran to the window, protested one 


} ’ ‘ 
| and all, that it was a shame that young 
| child Lucy Allynne shotld be allowed to 
| pat as she did. 


The admiring eyes that she met with in 
her path, could not fail to make an oc- 
casional hit, but the effect never lasted a 
day, the slight wound she had received 
from Lieutenant Murray, had made _ her 
particularly cautious, and all would have 
more fortunate incident could 
not have occurred to her. But we are 
incident to es- 
fortunate, and which is pregnant 
with misery! From the feelings she 
had experienced on the night of the seren- 
ade, Lucy became sensible, both, that she 
possessed a heart which, once fairly per- 
mitted to love, would know no bounds, and 
that her first passion would decide the fate 
of her life. An occurred a 
years previously, in 


teem 


which 
Lucy’s native 


event 
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town. had taken a strong hold of her. A 
poor cirl of excellent character,and light and 
joyous spirits, the life of imagination every 
party in the town, had united herself to a 


person, whose coarse mind, and unfeeling 
heart, were little fitted for such a union. 
From the marriage hour, the laugh was 
silent, the smile had faded from her lips, 
and Lucey, thorgh a mere child, had seen 


with feelings whose remembrance was ne- | 


ver to be effaced, the gradual progress ofa 
heart, which broke in silence. 


The affair of the officer from Addis- , 


combe. that might have proved so danger- 
ous to Lucy’s peace, revived this story in 
hermind. She determined to preserve her 
affections unengaged until a more exten- 
sive acquaintance with the world might 
shield her from ealamity which she most 
feared. : 
In the afternoon rambles, that Alice and 
Lucy were accustomed to take in the mea- 
dows of which we have spoken, it often 


happened that the latter would speak of 


her brother. “ You must beware of your 
heart Lucy,” she would say! “ we expect 
him shortly from sea, and I can assure you 
that 
were out of their senses about him.”’ 


when he was last here all the girls 


Lucy considered this praise as the na- 
tural aflection of a sister to a brother. 
thusiastic In her own attachments, she sup- 


posed that a sister would of course consid- | 
| mates threw out hints, that he did not sup- 
| port his rank as became a gentleman in 
| the King’s 
| whom 
| tradesmen, that sneered at him as a mean 


er her brother as nearly perfect. But an 
object constantly praised by those we love 
cannot fail at last to interest us. 

“Where is brother now: 
asked one day. 

“Cruising among the Greek 
He wrote to us last from Athens.”’ 

“How delightful,’ said Lucy, 
seemed to her, for the moment, as 
sons who wandered in such beautiful pla- 
ces could not possibly be ugly or uninter- 
esting. 

“ He sent us,a few months since, a beau- 
tiful translation of a song which the Gon- 
doliers sang at Venice, it resembled that 
which you so much admired—” 

“Did he,’ said Ellen, her attention aug- 
menting with the increasing merits of the 
object. 

“Yes indeed he did, he is quite a poet 
And every body approves his 
He sent me those Etruscan vases, 
and the shells you admired, and the corals 


“5 


your she 
Islands. 


and it 
if per- 


assure vou. 
taste. 


'son too—there are few that 


! and could not have 


| able messmates, 
| men of family. 
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from Marseilles, and the Maltese chain- 
In short his friends seem never absent from 
his mind, I could make a map of the 
voyage from the presents he has sent me, 
figs from Lesbos, satin from Mondania, 
attar of roses trom Scanderoon. 

“« What an excellent brother,” said Lucy, 


‘and she sighed to think that she had no 


brother to send her memorials of friend- 
ship. 

“* Yes indeed he is; and an excellent 
could have 
stood the trial he stood—to sacrifice even 
an honest pride to filial affection.” 

At the words trial, and filial affection, 
Lucy’s attention became so absorbed that 
she was altogether off her guard, and man= 
ifested the most lively interest. Tell me 
Alice” she said, “but indeed I am very 
impertinent to ask you—Sce here’s a 
pretty flower, I] will copy this in the bas- 
ket we are making,’ and she blushed. and 
felt mortified at having inquired into mat- 
ters which might be unpleasant to Alice, 

«Oh there is no need for apology Lucy. 
Every body knows that my mother was a 


| few years back in much pecuniary distress, 


relieved herself with- 
out Hlenry’s assistance.” Whilst these 


| words were being uttered, Lucy was un- 
En- | 


| the flower she was to copy, and giving 


consciously pulling to pieces, leaf by leaf, 


its spoils to the winds. “ Henry’s mess- 


and there were some, 
hundreds to their 


service, 


he said 


owed 


| pitiful fellow, because I suppose he refu- 
| sed to order a coat he could not pay for. 


or join in the extravagancies of his honor- 
for most of them were 
Henry, a high spirited fel- 
low, I assure you, refused with disdain the 
offer of his captain to be removed to an- 
other ship, and carried matters with so high 
a hand that he challenged the whole ward- 
room. Very dreadful consequences might 
have resulted, had not information been re- 
ceived that the French fleet was at sea. 
The ship joined the pursuing squadron ; and 
the reputation which Henry gained for 
courage, added to his spirited conduct 
throughout the whole affair, made his 
brother officers ashamed of their conduct 
and tender a handsome apology. Poor 
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Henry! the prize money was acceptable 
enough to him, for as he regnlarly trans- 
mitted more than half his pay to Manuna, it 
was impossible, you know, that he could 
appear as a gentleman.” 

“ Did he imdeed!”’ cried f.uey 
ly dropping her flower, and pressing Alice’s 
hands between her own. “Oh heavens! 
how you must love him !”’ 

The energy with which this was done 
threw Alice into a fit of laughter ;—* La! 
there now! 
her heart, and I do believe she has fallen 
in love with Henry before she ever saw 
him; well, as I live, I will tell him this.” 

Lucy was mortified both by the cireum- 
stance and the remark. Notwithstanding 
the favorable light in which she saw every 
thing that her friend did, it was impossible 
for a girl of her delicacy and feeling to a- 
void having remarked, in so close an inti- 
macy, that Alice’s mind was not 
nature’s finest mould. There was a coarse- 
ness in many of her notions and actions 
which rendered it probable she might put 
her threat into execution, and as Alice pos- 
sessed a ready talent for embellishing the 
ludicrous, Lucy feared that she might be 


| 
suaach- 


subjected to the ridicule of an utter stran- 
| safety of her son, so simple and yet so 


rer 


ways silent when Henry Mostyn was the 
subject of conversation ; yetshe was anxi- 
ous to be acquainted with a person whose 
ideas of friendship and_ filial devotion, 
seemed nearly to resemble her own. She 
was all attention when it appeared that 
Mrs. Mostyn was going to speak of her 
son; but that reserved and haughty wo- 
man was eculiarly silent on all that con- 
cerned her family. Once, or twice, when 
she heard the ship was expected home dai- 
ly, and the feeling of the mother overcame 
the pride of the woman, expressions drop- 
ped from her lips, perhaps unconsciously, 
by which Lucy perceived that Henry was 
not only loved, but reverenced, and almost 
adored by his mother. This habitual re- 
serve rendered doubly interesting a little 
incident that occurred about this time, the 
only occasion on which Mrs. Mostyn was 
known to mention the name of her son 
before the was her custom, 
at the close of the day, 
lars about her, and, having caused them 
to kneel down, to pray with them to the 
Almighty. The simplicity of the lunguage 


school. It 


+ 


to call the scho- 


I told the girl to take care of 


cast in | 
and self collected during the whole day, 


From this time, therefore, she was al- | 
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she employed, opposed te the stern digni- 
ty of her manner, rendered these prayers 
peculicrly impressive. On the night in 
question, the incessant flashes of lightning, 
the peals of thunder, and tumultuous blasts 
of wind that threatened to tear the house 
from its foundations, had filled the greater 


number of the girls with terror. — Alice 


i had been weeping the whole day at the re- 


ports which were brought concerning the 
fearful state of the ocean. Her brother, 
she knew, must be at no great distance 
from their iron bound coast, and driving 
at the mercy of that tremendous gale. The 
ships at Spithead and the Mother Bank, 
dragging their anchors and running foul of 
each other in the darkness and terror of 
the night, were firing signals incessantly, 
it was fearful to think what must be the 
state of the ocean where there was no 
friendly island to break its force. 

Mrs. Mostyn had appeared so tranquil 


that some of the less observant girls accu- 
sed her of cold-heartedness. ut at the 
close of their evening prayer. she made a 
momentary pause, and in a voice whose 
calmness was evidently the effect of ex- 
treme exertion, put up a petition for the 


touching, that the most insensible of the 
girls were atlected, and Lucy sobbed out- 


| right. 


As Lucy, on the morning after this e- 
vent, was looking over some books which 
had been left in her apartment, she found 


| a drawing book of Alice’s, in which, Lieu- 
| tenant Mostyn had amused himself with 


sketching and writing verses. There were 
vessels in most of the striking situations 
Which are familiar to those conversant with 
the sea: some, with half the strength of the 
crew employed in setting the fore-lower- 
course were coming right athwart the long- 
rolling surge, shewing their bows, gripe, and 
forefoot, and almost a third of the keel. 
Others, with their fore-topsails shaking in 
the wind, were in irons, as it is quaintly 
termed; in short. it were endless to describe 
the varied points of seamanship, which the 
technical pencil of Mostyn had rapidly 
thrown upon paper. Lucy, who had re- 
cently commenced taking lessons in draw- 
ing, and was just beginning to abandon the 
use of her ruler and little f 
tape, was surprised at a boldness and ef- 


measures ol 












fect which surpassed even that of the draw- 
ing master. It did not occur to her that 
a perfect acquaintance, with the objects 
represt nted will give a freedom and elect 
which is otherwise unittainyble. 

The poetry was written in pencil, much 
after the stme careless manner as the 
sketches ; the greater part composed, appa- 
rently, ata heat, but there were here and 
there, interlineations and various readings, 
that proved the author to possess more 
taste in perceiving defects, than practice 
in avoiding them. 

The part that was most connected ran as 
follows :— 

THE SEA. 
:. 

’Tis sweet to trace the vaulted sky, 

And slumbering wave, deceive the eye 

With tints departing less and less 

In their ethereal loveliness. 

In every state, in every form, 
The glassy wave, the roaring storm, 
[ love the dread, unfathomed, lone, 
And boundless ocean. Unto me 
Its waters have a melody, 
A stern delight and extacy, 
In every varied tone. 
II 
’Tis sweet to dream what lands may be 
Beyond that term of air and sea: 
What monsters through the deserts rove, 
How zephyrs court the Indian grove. 
In every state, &c. 
Hil. 
’ Tis sweet to mark the timid morn, 
Of shadowy darkness newly born, 
Reflected in that glass to trace 
The blushing glories of its face, 
As fade the robes of night away 
And morning ripens into day. 
In every state, Kc. 
IV. 
I've roamed o’er many a sea and know 
What waters are when tempests blow, 
How stars beset the waning moon, 
And lurid suns go dimly down, 
How oft bewailing sounds of death 
Presage the tempest’s fatal breath—- 
That strikes upon each quivering shroud, 
Pit chord !—its measure wild and loud, 
And, heard between, a fearful knell! 
Clanys stern and dee p the sullen bell ! 


In every state, 
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The verses seemed well adapted to de- 
note the firmness of the writer’s character, 
ind the deep interest which he entertained 
for his profession. There was an unfin- 
ished stanza which ran in this way :— 


I shrink with awe, when darkness shrouds 
The tempest in its murky clouds, 
O hear th ial booming sweep 


In thunder o’er the howling deep, 
To view beneath the Inrid lieht 
Of that red signal 


How vlea p the 


gun at night, 


breakers, yhastly white, 





The sable hull—the rieving torn— 

The boatless decks—the topmasts shorn— 
The men—the h »peless groupes of inen 
Who ne’er shall view their homes again, 

tL see them all—ean any be 


Who such have known and love the sea ? 
: ; 
in any shape, aC. 


Lucy shuddered when she remembered 
that the writer might himself have been 
an actor in this fearful drama, but her 
fears on this head were quieted by Alice, 
who, at that moment, came running into 
the room, almost wild with joey, to say, 
that her brother’s ship, the Tenedos frigate 
had ran up to the Mother Bank, not a 
quarter of an hour before. For a few 
hours, every face in the school seemed to 
partake of the general joy; but, towards 
evening, news was brought, that the Tene- 
dos in coming home, had touched at Gi- 
bralter ; that she was ordered into quaran- 
tine, and consequently, for forty days, no 
communication could take place with the 
shore. 

One evening after this event, the girls 
directed their walk towards the opposite 
side of the town to that commonly assign- 
ed them ; with the purpose of gathering nuts 
in a copse, whose nuts were in most re- 
pute. Lucy had strayed from the rest, aad 
was busily employed, gathering some of 
the finest, as a present for Mrs. Mostyn; 
when she saw a boat approach the shore. 
The annual Regatta of the Cowes Yacht 
Club had taken place the day before. The 
persons in the boat wore the uniform of 
that club. As Lucy knew that this body 
counted among its members some of the 
most distinguished persons in the kingdom, 
she regarded them with more attention 
than she might otherwise have done; se- 
cure from observation in a thick bush of 
hazel. 
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The boat was a light six oared cutter, 
of a verdigris green. But what chiefly at- 
tracted Lucy’s attention was the appear- 
ance of the person in the bows. | He was 
a man full six feet high, but with a length 
and contour of limb that became his dress 
admirably. This last was of the simplest 
description; striped trowsers and waist- 
coat,—shoes, and mottled stockings—a 
blue silk handkerchief, tied loosely about 
his throat, a plain blue sailor’s jacket com- 
pleted his attire. But you could see a 
dozen yards off that the cloth was of the 
best quality, that Stultz himself must have 
cut the jacket and trowsers: the mottled 
stockings too were by no means of worst- 
ed, and not a spot was to be seen on the 
well blacked shocs. 

You could perceive through the plebean 


Oo 
5 


dress the aristocrat who might defy even | 


the most casual observer, to mistake his 
true rank for a moment. 

As he stood in the bows of the boat, 
balancing the long boat hook, Lucy 
thought thai she had never beheld a more 
noble figure; neither was she displeased with 
his face, but thought, on the contrary, that 
features which could pass through all the 
transitions of severe grave or gay and pre- 
serve their dignity in each, were precisely 
such as she admired. 

As the boat was about to touch the shore, 
it became evident there was some joke be- 
tween him and his companions : he smiled 
and showed teeth that would have delight- 
ed a dentist, glanced his laughing eye 
fora moment over his shoulder, and then 
striking the quivering pole into the sand, 
made a spring of at least nine yards, and 
lighted a yay] beyond the water’s edge. 

There was a little laughing fellow of an 
Irishman in the stern sheets—who jumped 
up on the instant, and placing his foot 


on the gunwale, without pole, or help of any | 
kind, made a leap that was altogether prodi- | 


gions, he certainly cleared two and twenty 
feet, but judging his distance badly, came, 
ankle deep, into the water. In an in- 
stant these two were off like the wind. 


It seemed to be a race for a wager. The | 
course which they took led, by a long | 


detour, past the very spot where Lucy was 
standing. In turning the bush, the fore- 
most was well nigh running against. her. 
When at this instant his companion called 
out—* Luff up! and take a reef in your 


‘ 


taupsal* Mostyn, you’re too long in the 
forefoot for me!”’ 

Lucy’s eye glanced downward to her 
dress, and she would have given the world 
to have had on a cleaner apron. 


The nautical way of pronouncing topsail 


PZ. 


END OF CHAPTER II. 

















OBULUARY. 
COUNT DARU. 


Died, recently, at the age of 62, at his 
seat near Paris, the Count Daru. He was 
born in 1767 at Montpellier, and may be 
considered one of the most eminent states- 
men whom the French Revolution brought 
forward. 

His education, until the age of 16, had 
been carefully attended to; but, at this pe- 
riod, excited, like most of the young men 
of France by the principles which gave rise 
to the revolution, and seeing that a career 
of giory was open to him, he entered into 
the military service of his country. In the 
history of the eventful domination of Na- 
poleon his name frequently occurs with the 
most flattering mention. In the years 
1805, 1806 and 1809 he was appointed 
Intendant general in Austria and Prussia— 
an office which could hardly fail to make 
the incumbent odious to the Germans, if 
he rigidly executed his duty. 

In all his occupations, whether in the 
cabinet or the field he seems to have pros- 
ecnted his favorite pursuits—poetry and 
literature. His reputation as an author 
was first established by what is said to be, 
for we have never met with it, an excel- 
lent translation of Horace. The first edi- 
tion of this appeared about the year 1800, 
and about the same time he published his 
“ Cleopedie”—or theory of literary repu- 
tation—a poem. Napoleon, with that pen- 
etration for*which ke was so distinguished, 
soon discovered the talents of Daru and 
admitted him to his personal favour; and 
the poet continued devotedly attached to 
him, during the period that Napoleon swa- 
ged the destinies of France and of Europe. 
Ife was appointed to situations of the great- 
est confidence; and always filled them in 
a manner, that accorded with the interests 
of his country and his sovereign. As a 
member of the council of state he was es- 
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teemed extremely active and industrious. 
There was, indeed, scarcely a post of im- 
portance in the government which Daru 
had not filled. 
held the portfolio of the war department, 
when Blucher exhibited his dislike to 
him, by a sequestration of his possessions 
near Meulan ; but this unjust decision was 
instantly abrograted, as soon as intelligence 
of it reached the ears of the allied mon- 
archs. 

In the year 1818 he was called by Lou- 
is the XVIII to the Chamber of Peers. 

Since 1805 he had been a member of 
the National Institute. 

After the second restoration having held 
no public office, Daru devoted himself to his 
favorite studies; and to his genius and in- 
dustry we are indebted for two important, 
historical works: the life of Sully and 
the history of Venice. The latter appear- 
ed in 1819 in seven volumes; and a se- 
cond edition was issued in 1821 in eight 
volumes. 
Peers he was one of the most zealous de- 


fenders of the principles which the revolu- 


tion had engendered.* 

His obsequies were celebrated, in the 
middle of Semptember last, at the church 
of St. Thomas Aguinas in Paris. The 
four corners of the pall were held by Ma- 


rechal Maison, M. Fourier, Comte de Ces- | 
Peers of 


sac, and the Duc de Bassano. 
France, Savans, artists and several milita- 
ry detachments escorted the hearse to the 
churchyard of Montmartre, where the cel- 
ebrated Cuvier, Ternaux and Silvestre de 
Sacy pronounced funeral orations over the 
body—sketching the life of their friend, 
enumerating his private virtues and eulo- 


gizing his talents, which, certainly, were of 


no ordinary kind. 
A 


* Conversations-Lexicon. Art. Daru. 





CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 414.) 


Mr. Morris of Hanover, in continuation. In speak- 
ing of the promised moderation with which the 
power was to be exercised, said that the same 
thing may take place under a despotism, but it 
was the authority to oppress, that constituted the 
frievance. 
Georgia and the Carolinas. as precedents to war- 
rant the principle of the compound basis. He then 
pointed out the diflerence between the East and 


At the first restoration he | 





As armember of the Chamber of 


He adverted to the constitution of 





the West in their liability to oppression ; as it 
would be easy to make taxes fall exclusively, or 
most heavily, on the East, but it would be imprac- 
ticable to tax the West, without taxing the East 
also. He cited an instance of a tax on cattle 
during the late war, which, though expected to 
bear principally on the West, produced more 
from the East. He spoke of the effect of a hea- 
vy tax on slaves, which may compel the master 
to get rid of them by emancipation or some 
other mode ; and said if the separation should be 
produced by the agency of the government, it 
most direful 


might lead to the consequences. 


‘The reiation between master and slave cannot’ 
he said, ‘ be left to be regulated by the govern- 


West 
their 


ment.’ He would never consent that the 


should lav taxes on the slaves, ‘ when 
owners bad no voice in the matter.’ 
Mr. Cainpbell, of Brooke, 


influence 


said that he was not 
of local feelings, but was 
He recretted that the 


under the 
governed by prem iples, 
principles of the Constitution had not been set- 
He said 


there 


tled before the instrument was formed. 
all other sciences, 
that * 
than the half of every speech had been in favor 
He 


examples of these general political 


that in politics, as in 


were fundamental principles ; and more 


of mere abstractions,” as they were called. 
cited some 
principles. He said that his remarks tended to 
establish the following propositions :— 

1. “ That the principles of the friends of this 
amendment are based upon views of society, 
unphilosophic and anti republican.” 

2. “ That the basis of representation which 
is the common basis of aristo- 


they advocate, 


cratical and monarchial covernments.” 

3. * That it cannot be made palatable to a ma- 
jority of the freeholders of Virginia ;” and 

4. “ That the white population basis will oper- 
ate to the advantawe of the whole state.” 

He objected to Mr. Morris’ 
ing founded on mere ‘assumptions,’ and to his 
He noticed 


Judge Green's axiom, ‘ that all men have equal 


s arguments as be- 


Coctrine concerning majorities. 
natural rights, but not equal political rights ;’-— 
and insisted that ‘ conventional rights’ ought al- 
so to be equal. He complimented the energy of 
character, and industrious habits of the western 
population. 

In answer to Judge Upshur, he said, that a 
majority of interests should be no more regard- 
ed than a majority of talents, physical strength, 
&c. Ue showed that the principle of the a- 
mendment might give a poor man, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a rich one, more weight than a 
wealthy man in the neighbourhood of many 
poor ones, and was thus inconsistent with itself. 
He traced the origin of the article in the Bill of 
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Rights, ‘ that all men are born free and indepen- 
dent,’ to Locke. 
theught it could not be danyerous 
tained that the cases cited by Mr. Barbour, of 
Orange, in which these majorities are not allow- 
That the 


right of majorities to govern is to be found in 


If this principle were true, he 
He main- 


ed to prevail, had no application 


the social character of man, and in the nature of 
things, and gave an illustration from a supposed 
case of a few individuals about to form a com- 
He insisted that the Right of Suffrage 
He said if power 


munity. 
was anterior to society. 
should be conferred according to wealth, it 
would create an oligarchy.’ 

He then shewed that, in the new distribution 
of power on the white basis, whatever was lost in 
the extreme East and extreme West, would be 
gained by the middle districts, which would be 
‘the safest deposit the slaveholder could desire.’ 
He then referred to the services and sufferings of 
the western militia, during the late war, to 
show that they had common interests and feel- 
ings with the East; these services too, he re- 
garded as some set-off against the inequality of 
taxes, which would, moreover, be every day 
diminishing. He spoke of the discontents and 
mischiefs which would fvllow the adoption of 
the compound basis, and the yet greater evils of 
severing the state. He thought too, the policy 
supported by the East, not only ‘ anti-republic- 
an, but short sighted,’ and spoke of the fluctna- 
tions of property, as furnishing strong reasons 
why those who now possess it, should not in- 
vest it with great privileges, which wou!d so 
probably operate against their own oftspring. 

October 31. Mr Stanard in the chair. 

Mr. Scott of Fauquier, proposed, to amend 
Judge Green’s amendment by adding, ‘ and in 
the senate, the white population exclusively,” and 
ou the question, addressed the committee. He 
said, that his constituents had united with the 
people of the West in bringing about this con- 
vention, but ‘I fear’ said he ‘ that they are like- 
ly to prove Roman allies, and that we shall on- 
ly have the privilege of changing our masters.’ 

He said that all the questions which could 
arise, were mere questions of the ‘fitness of 


means to an enc,’ which end was to secure lib 
erty to the people of Virginia and their posteri- 
ty. He spoke of the several expedients which 
to, to 


as to vive no more than was necessary 


had been resurted prevent the abuse of 
power P 
and to distribute it into several departinents ; 
and he considered this also to be necessary : ‘ as 
far as practicable, to deposit power in the hands 
of those only, whose interest it is not to abuse 
it.’ 


versal influence of interest, as constituting the 


He then dilated ou the powerful and uni- 
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chief difference between republican. and other 
governments, and which could alone affird ge. 
curity to the East. 

After showing, by reference to documents and 
adinissions of other gentlemen, that the country 
west of the Blue Ridge either does now, or soon 
will, contain a majority of the white population, 
he adverted to the difference of the two, in the 
taxes they paid, and the number of slaves they 
held. . 
in the West could afford no pretecticn, as even 


He stated that the slaveholding counties 


in these, the slave holders were not more than 
one fourth of the voters. 

He next spoke of the influence the present 
question may have in future apportionments of 
the members of Congress in Virginia, and said 
that the 
were, by the slavebolders, will be divided as 

property, the 
He argued that if such a distribution 


seven members, ‘ purchased,’ as it 


common between East and the 
West. 
were forbidden by a constitutional proviso, plau- 
sible arguments may be found to violate it, 
drawn from the Constitution of the United 
States He then adverted to the different inter- 
ests of the East and the West, as to internal im- 
provements, and referred to the Charlottesville 
convention, and the scheme of improving thie 
internal navigation ef the state, proposed in the 
last levislature, to show the small coniparative 


He 


so to the money expended on James River, for 


interest of the middle district. referred al- 
the same purposg, and he insisted that power 
should be so apportioned, as to protect these 
different interests. 

Mr. Naylor, of Hampshire, after stating the 
points in controversy, insisted on the right of 
the majority t’ govern. and appealed to the ge- 
neral assent of the people to this principle. He 
justified the resort to elementary principles in 
government, as wellas in other sciences; and 
to the supposition of a state, prior to society, for 
the sake of ascertaining those elementary prin- 
He denied that the Right of Suffrage, 


which he maintained to be original! and inherent, 


ciples. 


should be affected by property, as the rule would 
not only be unjust, but fluctuating. He insisted 


that the equality claimed by him for the p 


van was a less evil than the inequality claimed 
by others for the rich man, in the degree that | 

sonal liberty is of more value than money. He 
showed how the poor man might be oppressed, 
by working on the roads, by poll taxes, double 
uilitia duty &e 


the rich man, who is in no danger except from 


and the unreasonableness that 


money bills, which are but as one in fifty, should 
have the controul of the other forty-nine. He 
necessary to de- 
the 


said that political power was 


fend natural rights. He dwelt on natural 














influence of wealth as a reason it should not be 
clothed with legislative power ; and added that 
the power contended for by the East, if distribu- 
ted equally among its districts, might subject 
the rich in a minority of those districts to the 
Nay farther, 


tional weight acquired by a single county, would, 


poor in a majority hat the addi- 
from the unequal distribution of property, in- 
crease the power of the poor more than that of 
the rich. Nor could this danger be effectually 
cuarded against, except, by giving, to each indi- 
witedl, votes in proportion to his wealth, which 
noman would endure, and he presumed no one 
would attempt. He reterred to the present con- 
stitution of France. He spoke of the past com- 
plaints of the West, and of the feelings of dis- 
appointment which the present proposition 
He added that 


dence of the ‘ march of pnblic sentiment,’ they 


would occasion. in the confi- 
would rather let the constitution remain for the 
present, unchanged. He contrasted the present 
declining state of Virginia, with her natural 
advantages, and asked what else her inferiority 
to other states ‘could proceed from, but from a 
defect in her frame of government ?’ ‘ Let us re- 
medy that,’ said he, ‘and see if Virginia is not 
regenerated, disenthralled, redeemed, and wheth- 
er she will not again advance and regain the sta- 
tion she has lost.” He concluded, with noticing 
the arguments drawn from their want of canals 
and roads, and justified the aid his part of the 
state, (the North 


the large grants which had been made to James 


Western,) had asked, from 


River, but said that such unimportant incidents 
should have no influence on the pre.ent ques- 
tion 

Mr. John 8. Barbour, of Culpeper, denied that 
the will of the majority should be the only rule 
ofaction, He said, that there were two securities 
The 
first, ‘‘ to secure the fidelity of the representa- 


necessary in our representative system. 
tion to the constituent body; the second, to 
guard one part of the community against the in 
justice of the other.’ He asked, if the will of 
the majority is alone to be regarded, ‘* why is it 
that we have constitutions at all?” To shew 
that the fears of the east are unfounded, he reli- 
ed on the predominant influence of self interest, 
and appealed to Mr. Doddridge whether he had 
not in 1823, avowed the propriety of basing our 
representation in Congress on the white popula- 
lion exclusively ? He then referred to the 
sition to the * 


ppo- 
defence bill,’ during the last war, 
from the western members and some of the east- 
ern also, from local considerations. 

He insisted that no provision in the constitu- 
lion, by way of guarantee, coutd be relied on, asit 


He spoke 


would be interpreted by the majority. 3} 
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of taxation and representation as “ inseparable 
correlatives ;"’ referied to occasions in England, 
in which the principle had been acted on; he said 
it was the governing principle in the American 
Revolution; and is expressly recognized in the 
federal constitution As to the numerous peti- 


tions that had been presented in favor of a con- 


| vention, he said that many of the petitions if they 








hadimagined that the effect would be to “ to take 
their money ad libitum and ad infinitum,” they 
would have done as his constituents had done, 
“face to the right about;” for these very peti- 
tions for a convention had been accompanied 
with petitions for retrenchment. 

Genl. Gordon of 


now attempted for the first time to introduce a 


Albemarle said, that it was 


principle at war with every notion which Amer- 
icans had been taught to hold sacred, and which 
goes to make the elective power quadrate with 


| wealth 


He then showed that the two middle districts 
of the state (lying on each side of the Blue 
Ridge) contain a majority of the white popula- 
tion, a majority of the slaves, and pay the major 
part of the taxes ; yet in a house, containing two 
hundred and fifty delegates, these majorities are 
represented by only eighty-six members. He 
made other statements to prove that the extreme 
eastern and western districts had both more than 
their share of representation. Property, he said, 
in any just scheme of representation, is not to be 
regarded but as belonging to the whole of socie- 
ty; but when it isadmitted to a share of power, 
as possessed by individuals, a house of lords is 
thereby created ; and that the principle is the 


same, if power be given toa particular section of 


the state, because it has more property. He ar- 
gued that as the non-slave holders were a 


majority in the state, adopt whatever basis they 
may, it could afford no additional security to 
the class of slave holders, if the right of suffrage 
is extended. 

The cases adducec in which a mere majority 
weienot allowed to prevail, he said, were excep- 
tions to the general rule, and that to imitate 
them, would be “ to make the medicine of the 
food.” 


of examples drawn from England or France, as 


state its daily He denied also the force 
the first had at leneth become “ little less than a 
military despotism,” and that the evils of the 
French revolution ** did not grow out of the mis- 
rule of the majoriy alone, but out of the resis- 
tance of a minority,” and the existence ofa pri- 
vileged order 

As to taxation for internal improvement, he 
defended the west for having originated past 


schemes or mismanaged them, by a reference to 
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the James River, and Ohio and Chesapeake ca- 
nals. 

In answer to Mr. Barbour of Orange, he said, 
it"is from experiment alone that experience is ob- 
tained, that our own free government itself is 
but an experiment which has happily succeeded, 
and that many of the other states had remodell- 
ed their constitutions, and no public calamity 
had He said that 


communities because they’ suspect, but because 


ensued. men do not form 


they love each other; and that our jealousy 
ought to be only against introducing the princi- 
ples of aristocracy or monarchy in our constitu- 
tion. 

He adverted to the evils of not agreeing in 
siid the 


amendments to the constitution ; 











any 
fears of the east were unfounded, as they were 
now entitled to a majority of nineteen delegates, 


(in a house of one hundred and twenty) and he 
doubted whether there would even be a majority 
beyond the Alleghany; but that the black popu- 
lation would increase in the tide water district, 
to make 


that 


whose policy it should therefore be 
He 


interest of the valley district was the same as that 


friends of the majority. insisted thie 


of the east, both from tle course of their trade 
and their being slave holders. Siavery, be said, 


than In the east. 


is more equally diffused there 

The member then spoke at length in favor of 
extending the right of suffrawe, and argued that 
1 


as labour was the source of wealth, it etter 


He in- 


sisted on the insufficiency of the checks that 


was 


entitled to representation than property. 


{ 


had been mentioned to the house of delegates ; 


and said there was no one that was effectual ex- 
cept responsibility to the people. 


After a short debate between Messrs. Mercer 


Johnson, Scott and Nicholas concerning the 


course of the discussion, and in explanation ot 


the votes they should respectively give, on Mr 


Scott's amendment proposing the “ white ba- 


und basis” in 


sis,’ in the senate, and the * currpe 
the house of delegates, the question was taken 
on that amendment, and decided in the negative, 


by forty nine votes to forty three, the friends of 


the principle of a mixed basis, generally now vo- 


white basis’’ in the senate, and the 





ting for the * 

general advocates ofa white basis voting against 

it. 
Mr. 


the commiltee. 


Monroe then, for the first time, addressed 
He spoked of the divisions that 
existed concerning the constitution, and of the 
necessity for a conciliatory spirit; adverted to 
the ruinous consequences of severing the state. 
He 
the 
cifficulties growing out of it, and the impossibility 


then briefly stated the claims of the west and 


east, spoke of the slave population, and the 


of getting rid of the difficulties by emancipation, 
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without the aid of the general governinent. He 
disclaimed all local feelings, spoke of the liberal 
conduct of Virginia towards Kentucky, and in 
her cession of the north western territory. To 
settle the present question he th ught conces. 
sion necessary on both sides. He was an adyo. 
cate’ for an extension of the right of suffrage, 
He adverted to what he had seen both in France 
and England of popular excess, which had at 
first made him pause, but his objections had at 
length yielded to the convictions that they did 
not apply to our country, which differed from ey- 
ery “* other nation on the face of the earth.” 
He thought the‘ arrangement ot districts,” and 
a protection of property by some reasonable eua- 
rantee, did not necessarily affect the question of 
equal rights. It would give no advantage to the 
rich over the poor in the same district. He ad- 
verted to two modes of effecting this object ; one 
by combining white population with taxation, as 
in South Carolina, and giving each district its 
due share of representation, according to this 
combined ratio : the other, by taking white popu- 
lation for the basis of one house, and the com- 


bined basis for the other. If the latter course 


were taken, he recommended the compound ba- 


sis for tbe senate, rather than the house of dele- 
gates. “The popular branch,” he said, “ will 


then originate every thing, according as they 


shall think most for the gool of the country; 


} 





ng 





and if, through, the stimulus of heated fee 
they propose any improper measures, the senate 
will 


operate as an immediate check.” 





JEFFERSON’S WORKS. 

Wesee, by the late arrivals from England, 
that Jefferson’s Works are about to be 
published in London by Colburn & Co. 
The whole number printed in Charlottes- 
ville (6000) has been subscribed for: and 
although the anxiety to possess them in the 
North is extreme, none of the present edi- 
tion can go thither. It is to be hoped that 
the great demand for the work will induce 
the proprietor to publish a second edition 


as early as possible. re) 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Eramination.—The intermediate exa- 
mination of the University will be held 
about the middle of February. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. Se. 
The communication of “A subscriber,” and 
that of C. R. from Richmond have been received 
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